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should be made for some form of direct national referendum. That
same day Douglas made an eloquent plea for conciliation, either on the
basis of his plan or on that of Crittenden's. He revealed that Toombs and
Davis had been willing to accept the Crittenden proposal, and he de-
nounced the Republicans as the real foes of concession.3
All through the quiet of January 4, which the President had set
aside for observance as a day of fasting and prayer, thousands joined
in public worship and private devotion, imploring the Almighty to
avert the calamity which seemed so close. On that day and the next the
border-state committee finished its work and produced the desired modi-
fication of the Crittenden proposal. This formula met Lincoln's objec-
tions to the original version by making it practically impossible to ac-
quire new territory. It defined more clearly the possible boundaries of
future slave states south of the "line" by stating that, whenever popu-
lation sufficient to warrant a Congressman should be found within
any area of 60,000 square miles, such a state might be made. No new
territory was to be admitted without a vote of two-thirds of both houses,
or of the Senate if the addition were by treaty. Furthermore, any one
fleeing from one state to another to avoid apprehension for violating
the laws of a state must be surrendered on the demand of the executive.4
The need pressed to mobilize support speedily, for that very evening
the secession Senators were caucusing to hasten disunion. The commit-
tee started with the White House. They found the President willing to
support any version of the Crittenden plan, and he readily gave this one
his specific approval. Efforts were then made to stir up enthusiasm
among the people. Senator Bigler and John Cochrane joined in writing
an address, signed by Crittenden and others, calling for popular support
for the plan from the nation. The national chairman of the Douglas
Democrats, August Belmont, urged the Wall Street leaders in the
metropolis to bestir themselves, for Mayor Wood was trying to bring
New York to secede and form a free city. State party conventions and
many more local meetings offered aid. The Ohio Democrats endorsed
the compromise, and the Douglas Democrats and Union men in Ken-
tucky did likewise.5 How would the plan fare in Congress?
Etheridge of Tennessee, the only Congressman who still bore the
name of Whig, was charged with getting this olive branch before the